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The Universal Day of Prayer for Students 


THE CALL 


| ee several years the Christian 

student movements of Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Holland, France, Swit- 
zerland, the United States, Canada, South 
Africa, Australasia, and also Japan, 
China, India, Ceylon, and other mission 
lands, have united in observing the sec- 
ond Sunday of February as a Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. Reports 
received from over thirty countries give 
facts showing that the observance of this 
day of prayer has been attended with 
most gratifying spiritual results in all 
parts of the world. The General Com- 
mittee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, composed of official repre- 
sentatives of all these movements, hereby 
calls upon all Christian student organiza- 
tions, and upon Christians in general, to 
observe Sunday, February 9, 1902, as a 
day of special prayer on behalf of stu- 
dents. 

It is believed by leaders in Christian 
work among students that there is indeed 
great need of united prayer for students. 
The past few years have witnessed an 
unprecedented multiplication of Chris- 
tian student organizations and a world- 
wide extension of the student Christian 
movement. There is needed a corre- 
spondingly great intensive work. This 
must come in large degree through 
prayer. The difficulties and perils in the 
pathway of the student movement are 
many, subtle, and great. No field is with- 
out its difficulties, problems, and dan- 
gers. Prayer is an essential factor in re- 
moving all these hindrances. The oppor- 
tunities for usefulness which to-day con- 
front the student movement in every 


land are greater and more inspiring than 
ever. God alone can enable us to recog- 
nize and improve these opportunities. 
The words of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
are expressive of the present position of 
the student movement, “A great door 
and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries.” Above all, 
it must be borne in mind that the student 
movement came into being as a spiritual 
movement, and such it must remain if it 
is to accomplish its mission in the world. 
No movement can preserve its spirit- 
uality apart from God, and He manifests 
His presence and power in answer to 
prayer. In view of considerations like 
these it is hoped that the coming Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer for Students may 
be more widely and faithfully observed 
than in any preceding year. 

A few suggestions are given to facili- 
tate making the most out of the day: 
(1) If practicable, let more than one day 
be observed. In some places it has been 
found desirable to devote the Saturday 
preceding the Day of Prayer to prepara- 
tory services. In other cases the follow- 
ing Monday is used for special student 
evangelistic meetings. (2) Let there be 
meetings of earnest Christian students 
given up largely if not entirely to inter- 
cession. In connection with this Call are 
given a number of objects for praise and 
intercession. (3) There should be also 
at least one meeting for all students, in 
which the aim shall be to present the 
claims upon them of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. (4) This Call should be 
brought to the attention of Christian 
ministers, and they should be requested 
to preach sermons designed to influence 
students for Christ, and to call forth on 
their behalf more prayer among Chris- 
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tians. The Call should also be reprinted 
in the religious press. 

Unbeliet, indifference, and other diffi- 
culties should not be permitted by anyone 
who is interested in the progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ among students to 
keep him from doing all in his power to 
enlist in their interest the definite and 
earnest prayers of Christians. The teach- 
ings of Christ Himself on united prayer, 
the prayer achievements of the early 
Christians, the signal triumphs of prayer 
in the life of all spiritual movements, 
should encourage us to work for and to 
expect a large spiritual fruitage in con- 
nection with the coming Day of Prayer. 

On behalf of the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 

KARL Fries, Chairman, 

Stockholm, Sweden. 

Joun R. Mort, General Secretary, 

3 West 29th Street, New York City. 

December I, 1901. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING 
Thanksgiving that the Christian stu- 
dents of the world are united in spirit and 
in effort to make Christ King. 
Thanksgiving that during the past 
year in many lands there have been 
spiritual awakenings among students. 
Thanksgiving that in all parts of the 
world there is a growing interest in the 
study of the Word of God. 
Thanksgiving that the past year has 


witnessed encouraging spiritual develop- 
ments among the students of some of the 
most difficult fields, for example, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Russia. 

Thanksgiving that among students 
throughout Christendom there is a deep- 
ening sense of responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the world. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION 


Pray that in all countries there may be 
an increase in the number of men who 
feel a burden of personal responsibility 
for winning students to Christ. 

Pray that the missionary spirit in the 
universities of Christian lands may con- 
tinue to grow in intensity and in help- 
fulness. 

Pray that the student movement may 
result in influencing students to bring 
to bear upon the social and political prob- 
lems of their day the teachings and spirit 
of Christ. 

Pray that the Christian students of 
non-Christian lands may mightily further 
the evangelization of their own people. 

Pray that the results of the tour of 
the General Secretary of the Federation 
throughout the student centers of the 
Far East may be conserved and aug- 
mented. 

Pray that the next convention of the 
Federation, to be held in Denmark in 
August, 1902, may exert a helpful influ- 
ence on the spiritual life of the students 
of all lands. 


Spiritual Uses of the Winter Term 
By Robert E. Speer, M.A. 


(.°% is the same in January as in 

July, but we are not. We have 
times and seasons. He changes not. 
When the ground is hard and the winds 
are cold and the world seems to shut up, 
we open out, and read and think and feel 
what in the Summer slips by us and is not 
challenged and made to stand. This is 
not fancy. Everyone of us knows that it 
is true. On these Winter evenings we 
get together with friends, and we talk 
seriously of what is after all really best 
and worthiest. We read more books and 


better books. It seems a waste now to 
spend time on what satisfies us in the 
Summer. A nobler, sincerer tone sounds 
throughout our whole life, and we look 
with serious eyes at the deep and sober 
business of living. 

This is the time to talk about the great 
questions which shape, through the an- 
swers we give them or the neglect with 
which we treat them, the issues of our 
life. What is life for? How can it be 
best used? Can I bring into it some help 
from God? What things are honest and 
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of good report, and what are false and 
evil? Shall I truly let my wrath loose 
against the wrongs which entice me 
daily, or shall I hold myself in and be in- 
differently calm, and be clean by neglect 
of sin rather than by conflict with it? 
These are the days for men to sit to- 
gether or alone, and think over the in- 
numerable questions of a true man’s 
life. 

This question of each man’s attitude to 
Christ cannot be set aside. If any man 
who has not settled it, or who has been 
disposed to settle it by scaling down the 
claims of Christ, should read _ these 
words, I beg him to take the first Sunday 
afternoon he can to go quietly over the 
matter again. It would be well if he 
would at once on reading this page, kneel 
down and give himself to Christ, and ac- 
cept from Christ His gift of an abiding 
inner companionship; but waiving this, 
let him go off for a long walk next Sun- 
day, and think of God, who made the 
clean world, and of all that Christ said 
about Him and about Himself, and then 
let him come back into the quiet of his 
own room at dusk, and kneel down and 
have dealings with his Savior. 

This Winter term should bring to many 
Christian men a new sense of Christ and 
a quicker consciousness of His indwell- 
ing presence. Get ready for the leap of 
new life in the Spring by fresh experience 
of the eternal spring of life in your own 
heart. This is the truth of Christianity. 
It is not a message of historically com- 
pleted events. It is this plus a present 
divine possession and experience. And 
we need to lay hold upon it more deeply. 
These are the days for all of us Christian 
men to learn for ourselves more of that 
truth so forcefully set forth by Dr. Mac- 
laren, of Manchester, in Edinburgh last 
October: 

“ T venture to ask you to consider with 
me a side of Evangelical Christianity 
which, though theoretically recognized 
by all, does not enter, in its due propor- 
tion, into either the creed or experience 
of most of us, to the great detriment, as 
I venture to believe, of both experience 
and creed. For brevity’s sake I entitle 
my subject ‘ Evangelical Mysticism,’ and 
if the title startles anyone, that is a proof 


that 1 have chosen a needful and timely 
theme. . ; 

“ There is a sane and wholesome mys- 
ticism, which enters into every lofty view 
of the world and man, and which is at 
the very heart of Christianity. For the 
central principle of mysticism, rightly 
understood, is simply the direct com- 
munion of the human with the Divine 
Spirit; and we all admit, in theory at 
least, that that truth is shrined in the very 
Holy of Holies of our faith. Those to 
whom Christianity is mainly the republi- 
cation, in loftier form and with more 
heart-affecting sanctions, of the purest 
morality, and those to whom it is mainly 
a system of reasoned dogma, may and 
will turn from this, its deepest content, 
with a shrug of distaste; but as long as 
the truth of an indwelling Spirit stands 
in the fore-front of New Testament teach- - 
ing, and as long as the insight of a pure 
heart leads into a region far above that 
to which ethics and reasoning carry, so 
long will the mystical element enter into 
all living Christian experience, and be a 
fundamental part of the Christian be- 
Ws -s « 

“The direct communion of the human 
with the Divine Spirit, the actual com- 
munication of a new life-principle from 
Jesus Christ and the reciprocal indwell- 
ing of Christ in the Christian and of the 
Christian in Christ—you will no doubt be 
ready to say, ‘all these I steadfastly be- 
lieve, and I do not question that they 
have a recognized place in the usual 
creed, but they are not, as they should be, 
facts to us, verified by experience and 
habitually present to consciousness.” 

And while we are thus entering more 
intensely into the secret of our Christian 
faith as an inner divine fellowship, we 
must enrich these days, and thus enrich 
our lives, with more thought about the 
earthly life of Christ. Be sure to join one 
of the Bible classes if you are not already 
a member, and mark each day by the 
mastery of some word or act of Christ, 
so that you will henceforth ever look back 
to this Winter as a seed time when you 
opened your life to a planting of the best. 
Read through the four Gospels during 
this term, and try to gain a fresh view of 
Him, a view of more value to you than 


~ 
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Edersheim's or Geikie’s, than Tissot’s or 
Holman Hunt's, because your own. Bear 
about in your heart henceforth your own 
picture of Jesus. 

Each one of us should read at least one 
good book on the deeper questions of 
religious thought and life this Winter. 
Probably no one volume can be’ named 
with which we will wholly agree. But it 
is good to read to correct our judgments 
by disagreement with a book as well as 
by acceptance. In this reading it would 
be sad and sacrificing if old books 
were forgotten, books like Pascal’s 
“ Thoughts,” Coleridge’s “ Aids to Re- 
flection,’ Mazzini’s “ Essays,” Bunyan’s 
“Grace Abounding,” Augustine’s “ Con- 
fessions.” There are productions of our 
own days which will provide us with 
good, quickening thought, and compel 
us to go back of the surface of things— 
Romanes’s “Thoughts on Religion,” 
Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief,” Grif- 
fith Jones’s “The Ascent through 
Christ,” Fairbairn’s “ The Place of Christ 
in Theology,” Simpson’s “ The Fact of 
Christ.” There are many other books as 
useful. The main thing is to select some 
one that is honest and serious, and to 
read it, not to see how many things can 
be shaken and denied, but to learn how 
much of added positiveness and convic- 
tion can be gathered into our life. 

And indeed this is the season of sea- 
sons to cut deeper all the lines of prin- 
ciple in life, and to harden ourselves in all 
right habits. The soberness of thought, 
the pressure of serious work, and all the 
inworking of the mind on the best things, 
coupled with the keen sting of the cold 
and the rigid solidity of the earth, invite 
us now, not to molten caprice, but to 
stiff and straight standing principle. 

These are easy days to dream in, as 
easy as Summer. Let us dream only 
dreams that we purpose to realize and 


fulfil. It is easy to play Bandar log at 
any season— 


‘“‘ Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 
All complete in a minute or two, 
Something noble and grand and good, 
Done by merely wishing we could.” 


It is right enough to see the thing we 
are not and ought to be, and to desire 
to be it. But it is not enough to see and 
desire. The vision is to the end of 
action, and the desire to the end of deed. 
One of the burdens born by every failure 
is a load of cheap ambitions which the 
man dreamed and never drove himself to 
attain. Let us exercise ourselves enough 
now to know what our weaknesses and 
temptations are, and then let us take our- 
selves in hand with resolution, and strip 
off each vice or vicious taste or cow- 
ardice or sin or silliness, while we lay 
hold of each virtue, capacity, strong de- 
sire, probity, or sincerity of which we 
stand in need. 

One of the things it is easy for a Chris- 
tian man to dream about this Winter 
term is personal work. He reads about 
men who have done it, about great col- 
lege transformations produced by it. He 
knows men around him who need an 
open and honest and friendly word about 
themselves and Christ, and who would 
welcome, not resent it. He probably 
builds castles of great things he would 
like to be the means of doing, and here 
it all ends. Do not let it end here. Go 
and speak to the man who, as God has 
already made you feel, is your man to 
seek. Go and find your chance now. 
Every time is God’s time for the best 
work, for Christian duty. Let us rise 
up and do what we are here to do—the 
work of a man for his brothers and the 
will of God. 








A Plea for the Mohammedan World 


By Rev. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., Arabia 


R. GEORGE SMITH has written, 
“The great work to which the 
providence of God summons the Church 
in the second century of modern missions 
is that of evangelizing the Mohamme- 
dans.” The present plea for this work 
is threefold and rests on three great facts: 
the extent of Islam, its character, and the 
opportunity for its conquest. 

I. According to recent and exhaustive 
statistics the population of the Moham- 
medan world is 259,680,672. Of these 
11,515,402 are in Europe, 171,278,008 
are in Asia, 19,446 are in Australasia, 
76,818,253 are in Africa, and 49,563 are 
in North and South America. Three per 
cent. of Europe’s population is Moslem; 
Asia has eighteen per cent., and Africa 
thirty-seven per cent.! Out of every one 
hundred souls in the world sixteen are 
followers of Mohammed. Islam grasps 
at three continents. Its petrifying power 
extends from Canton to Sierra Leone, 
and from Zanzibar to the Caspian Sea. 
There are more Moslems in China than 
in all the Turkish Empire. The Arabic 
Koran is the sole spiritual guide for mill- 
ions who cannot read it, since they speak 
Russian, Turkish, Persian, Pashtu, Urdu, 
Chinese, Malay, or an African tongue. 
These millions represent all stages of civ- 
ilization, from illiterate nomads in loin- 
cloth to Calcutta barristers in broad- 
cloth. This important fact is often ig- 
nored and sometimes suppressed, when 
globe-trotters are generalizing on the 
subject. Islam is growing in India, 
Burma, China, the Malay Archipelago, 
the Sudan, West Africa, and Northern 
Abyssinia. On the other hand, the Mos- 
lem population of European Turkey, 
Caucasia, Syria, Palestine, and Turkis- 
tan is decreasing. TF ive-sixths of the 
Moslem world are accessible to foreign- 
ers; not one-sixtieth has ever been 
reached by a missionary. There are no 
missions in all Afghanistan, western 

'Dr. Hubert Jansen’s Verbreitung des 
Islams, Berlin, 1897; a marvel of research 
and accuracy. 


Turkistan, western Arabia, southern 
Persia, and vast regions in north-central 
Africa. Mission statistics of direct work 
for Moslems are an apology for apathy 
more than an index of enterprise. The 
Church is ages behind time: in Persia, 
one thousand years after Islam, the first 
missionary came; Arabia waited twelve 
centuries; in China Islam has eleven 
hundred years the start. What adjective 
is strong enough to characterize this 
neglect? 

II. Some make the character of Islam 
an excuse for their neglect of Moslems. 
On the contrary, it is the strongest pos- 
sible reason for missions to them. Hope- 
lessness is an irresistible plea for help. 
God’s Light alone can pierce moral 
midnight. The provinces longest and 
strongest in rebellion against our King 
call most loudly for re-conquest. Ob- 
stacles were made to be overcome, and 
are really latent opportunities. What is 
Islam? * For many walk, of whom I have 
told you often, and now tell you even 
weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ, whose end is destruction, 
whose god is their belly, and whose glory 
is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things.” That is its character: (a) anti- 
Christian, (b) hopeless, (c) sensual, (d) 
arrogant, (e) earthly. Thirteen cen- 
turies, and all Moslem lands prove it. 
There is no mental soporific like the 
Koran and nothing so well designed to 
sear the conscience as a religion that de- 
nies the need of an atonement. The 
Koran—that Procrustean bed for the in- 
tellect—is the supreme standard not only 
of religion and morality, but of literature 
and philosophy. Is there a more pathetic 
fact at the dawn of the twentieth century? 
The unbounded sensuality and marital 
tvranny of Mohammed are imitated in 
forty million households to-day. This 
ery as of pain, will it not reach cultured 
ears in America? The “ five pillars ” of 
the Moslem faith are broken reeds. Their 
creed is a half-truth; their prayers, dead 
formality; their fasting, a cloak for hy- 
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pocrisy; their alms, a stimulant to indo- 
lence; and their pilgrimage, a public 
scandal even to Moslem morality. The 
cross of Christ is the missing-link in their 
creed and the living Christ the panacea 
for all their woes. Come and tell them. 

III. Never before was the opportunity 
for the conquest of Islam so great or so 
golden. Politically, “the waning cres- 
cent pales the East,” and the sword of 
the Caliphate has rusted to the scabbard. 
More than 125,000,000 Moslems are un- 
der Christian rulers; only 41,000,000 are 
under Moslem rulers, and 18,000,000 un- 
der the Sultan. Yet we hear men speak 
of Islam as if it were politically synony- 
mous with Turkey, and as if open doors 
for preaching were only possible af- 
ter bombarding Constantinople. before 
Victoria died two “ infidel ” women held 
the balance of power in the government 
of the Mohammedan world. Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland rules more Moslems 
to-day than did the early caliphs. The 
cradle of Islam, Arabia, has one-half of 
its seaboard under British protection. 
The keys to every gateway in the Mos- 
lem world are in the political grasp of 
Christian powers. Think of Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Cairo, Khartum, Batum, Aden, 
Maskat, not to speak of India and the 
further East. It is impossible to enforce 
the laws relating to renegades under the 
flag of the “infidel.” Freedom of the 
press and of speech is the greatest enemy 
to superstition and Mohammedan fanati- 
cism. Western civilization and Moslem 
tradition mix like oil and water. A sci- 
entific Arabic monthly like Al Muktataf 
(Cairo) is an ally of the Gospel. One has 
only to talk with any Mohammedan who 
reads the newspapers to realize that the 
stars in their courses are fighting against 
Sisera. And Sisera begins to know it. 
Education is on our side. 

The philosophical disintegration of 
Islam is another sign of promise. It 
began very early, but has grown more 


rapidly in the past century than in all 
the twelve that preceded. The strength 
of Islam is to sit still, to forbid thought, 
to gag reformers, to abominate progress. 
But the Wahabis “ drew a bow at a vent- 
ure” and smote their king “ between 
the joints of the harness.” Their ex- 
posure of the unorthodoxy of Turkish 
Mohammedanism set all the world think- 
ing. Abd-ul-Wahab meant to reform 
Islam by digging for the original founda- 
tions. The result was that they now 
must prop up the house! In India they 
are apologizing for Mohammed’s morals 
and subjecting the Koran to Higher-crit- 
icism. In Egypt prominent Moslems ad- 
vocate abolishing the veil. In Persia the 
Babi movement has undermined Islam 
everywhere. In Constantinople they are 
trying to put new wine into the old skins 
by carefully diluting the wine; the New- 
Turkish party is making the rent of the 
old garment worse by its patch-work 
politics. 

The third voice that cries opportunity 
is the still small voice of the Spirit speak- 
ing louder than the earthquake of politi- 
cal upheaval or the tornado of pent-up 
thought. “ Father, the hour has come; 
glorify thy Son ’’—that Son who has been 
robbed of His own rightful glory by a 
usurper, so that His cradle and His 
tomb groan under the Crescent, while 
the Nicene churches were turned into 
mosques. It will not be always thus. 
There is an awakening to the need of a 
crusade against Islam, in the spirit of 
Jesus, but with the all-consuming pas- 
sion of Peter the Hermit. God wills it. 
Do you? 

“ Vigilance in watching opportunity; 
tact and daring in seizing upon oppor- 
tunity; force and persistence in crowding 
opportunity to its utmost of possible 
achievement,—these are the martial 
virtues which must command success,” 
in winning Islam for Christ. “ Father, the 
hour has come; glorify thy Son!” 








Mr. Mott’s Work Among Japanese Students 


By Galen M. Fisher, B.A., Tokyo, Japan 


R. JOHN R. MOTT, the Secre- 
tary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, could hardly have 
visited Japan at a more opportune time 
than this Fall. The Twentieth Century 
Forward Evangelistic Movement had just 
reached one crest, and was gathering en- 
ergy for another advance, when he ar- 
rived, and, by his four weeks’ campaign 
among students, not only won signal 
evangelistic victories, but put new spirit 
into every Christian battalion throughout 
the Empire. Yet this way of putting it 
perhaps conceals what Mr. Mott himself 
considers the inmost secret of his success, 
—to quote his very words,—* Thank 
God for the intercession of men and 
women of God in every land.” Months 
before he left America a league of tried 
friends throughout the world had begun 
to pray for him and his coming work 
here and in China and India. 

In Japan, preparation, practical and 
spiritual, was also begun last Spring. 
Correspondence, publications, visitation 
by Association Secretaries of the seven 
cities selected for evangelistic campaigns, 
were all utilized. In each of them strong 
and representative committees advertised 
the meetings, stimulated Christians to 
prayer and to personal work with unbe- 
lievers, and sent special invitations to 
school authorities and to students of 
neighboring towns. An edition of 12,000 
copies of a pamphlet describing the stu- 
dent Christian movement and the career 
of Mr. Mott was prepared in Tokyo for 
distribution in each city just before the 
opening of the meetings there. 

The difficult problem of a suitable in- 
terpreter was solved by the selection of a 
man who was not only technically and 
spiritually qualified, but who gained a 
more cordial hearing from the class 
chiefly aimed at, the government school 
students, from the fact that he himself is 
a student of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. 

The Christian students were a unit, not 
only in working up attendance before- 
hand, but in ushering, singing, and seek- 


ing out inquirers at the after-meetings. 
When one considers the vastness, and the 
distractions of a city like Tokyo, the effi- 
ciency of the arrangements, perfected 
under the leadership of the University 
Christian Association, seems all the more 
remarkable. And Tokyo was no excep- 
tion. The strong factors of success 
everywhere were thoroughness, concord, 
and a controlling purpose to carry all to 
a spiritual conclusion. 

Shortly after Mr. Mott’s arrival a 
National Conference of leaders in Chris- 
tian work among students and other 
young men was convened in Tokyo. 
Numbering only 140 delegates in all, it 
was as strong as it was select and repre- 
sentative. An analysis shows that it in- 
cluded presidents or deans of eleven 
Christian schools, three professors in gov- 
ernment institutions, eighty delegates 
from three-fourths of all Student and City 
Christian Associations, twenty-five mis- 
sionaries representing sixteen missions, 
twelve prominent Christian editors and 
pastors, and such public men as Colonel 
Buck, United States Minister; Rev. K. 
Tomeoka, the penologist; Saibara, M. P., 
and K. Kataoka, President of the Lower 
House. An impartial listener could not 
but acknowledge that both the pro- 
gram and the attendance had fulfilled 
the ambition of its promoters, to make it 
the most notable conference on work for 
students and other young men ever as- 
sembled in Japan. Naturally, it con- 
tributed most directly to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, winning 
stancher friends and calling forth a de- 
mand for wise extension, in order to 
reach the growing and largely neglected 
numbers of young men in cities and 
schools. But the Conference also fanned 
the determination to press the evangeli- 
zation of students, not only in the seven 
cities during Mr. Mott’s intensive cam- 
paign, but in the score of other educa- 
tional centers throughout the country so 
long as the unparalleled high tide of op- 
portunity shall continue. 

Mr. Mott always aims at definite re- 
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sults. In Japan, the goal of his public 
work was to present the fact of Christ to 
students with such force as to lead many 
of them from passive knowledge about 
Him to positive decision to follow Him. 
Mr. Mott was fully conscious of the fact 
that he could not have added even this one 
layer had not the foundation been laid by 
countless inconspicuous hands. But verily 
for just such a time as this was he sent 
to this Kingdom. He himself declared 
that he had never seen a nation’s young 
men so accessible to, and eager for, the 
gospel. 

Mr. Mott held eighteen meetings in 
Sendai, Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, Okayama, 
Kumamoto, and Nagasaki, attended by 
11,580 yourg men, of whom 1,464 be- 
came earnest inquirers. Of these over 
1,000 were students, including 140 medi- 
cal men. Most of the inquirers already 
knew considerable of Christianity, yet it 
would be misleading to speak of them all 
as converts. The step they took was 
as momentous for them as joining the 
Church ordinarily is for unbelievers in 
Western lands; but their lack of early 
Christian training will necessitate ex- 
tended instruction before the majority 
can enter the Church. Harm has been 
done by thoughtlessly classing with con- 
verts the 5,000 more or less earnest in- 
quirers of the revival in Tokyo last 
spring. It was indeed a phenomenal 
awakening, marked by not a few conver- 
sions, but only a small proportion of the 
total number will be baptized during this 
year. Mr. Mott’s basis of decision was 
more strict, and the following up of de- 
ciders will be more thorough; but even 
so, it should not be inferred that all of 
the 1,464 are already upon the threshold 
of the Church. 

Unusual precautions were taken to in- 
sure serious and intelligent decisions. 
All the meetings where men were to be 
pressed to decision consisted of three 
sections: first, an address to awaken a 
sense of sin and the need of power to con- 
quer it; second, a meeting to which all 
who felt special interest were invited to 
remain to hear specifically of the path to 
purity and power through Christ. After 
this address Mr. Mott generally spoke as 
follows: “ All of you who wish to declare 


your earnest desire and purpose to be- 
come disciples of Jesus Christ, that you 
may come to know Him as your personal 
Savior and Lord, will please raise your 
hand a moment.” The full import of this 
declaration was invariably dwelt upon. 
Then workers passed blank cards for 
names and addresses. Third, came a 
meeting limited to workers and those 
who had signed cards, when Mr. Mott 
gave sympathetic counsel and warning, 
covering these points: Church member- 
ship after proper preparation and exami- 
ration; cutting loose from all known sin; 
beginning daily prayer and Bible study; 
joining the Student Christian Associa- 
tion where possible; making restitution; 
informing friends and relatives of the de- 
cision; conquering the fear of men and 
the assaults of temptation by a living 
trust in God. 

The difficulty and importance of con- 
serving results were realized from the 
first. Steps were taken to prevent the 
irrevocable damage that would result if 
the 1,400 deciders were neglected. After 
the closing meeting in each city a Com- 
mittee of Conservation was appointed at 
once. This Committee classified in- 
quirers, and assigned them to some re- 
sponsible person or organization for visi- 
tation and instruction. Where necessary 
special Bible classes and meetings for en- 
couraging and drawing out new believers 
were arranged. In Kyoto, Dr. Davis has 
been prevailed upon to devote all his time 
to this work, with especial reference to 
the forty High School and twenty Med- 
ical School students. 

Furthermore, a fund has been con- 
tributed by a generous friend (1) to help 
conserve results in the above seven cities, 
and (2) to create similar awakenings in 
centers not touched by Mr. Mott. The 
Executive Committee of the Student 
Union is now enlisting and sending out 
the strongest evangelistic speakers in the 
Empire, to hold meetings for students 
only, similar to Mr. Mott’s. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Mott im- 
pressed the Japanese educational world 
by delivering his address on “ The Influ- 
ence of Christianity among the Students 
of All Lands ”’ in the halls of government 
colleges. He is the first distinctively re- 
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ligious worker to speak inside the Tokyo 
Imperial University. He also addressed 
1,100 Christian workers in fourteen gath- 
erings, and, by personal interviews with 
many missionaries and Japanese, ex- 
changed valuable information regarding 
the need and results of Christian work 
among young men. Finally, four days 
were spent in consultation with the Sec- 
retaries about the future of the Associa- 
tion movement in Japan. 

So much for the appreciable results of 


the visit and the latent forces it released. 
But who can predict its indirect influence 
upon evangelistic methods, upon the edu- 
cational world in creating confidence in 
Christianity, upon young men in present- 
ing an object lesson of eminent ability 
consecrated to the Kingdom of God, 
upon the whole world as an evidence of 
the power of spiritual forces when linked 
to painstaking preparation and concen- 
tration upon a well-defined purpose? 
This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous! 


Convention of the “Men of Vigorous Years” in China 


By Robert E. Lewis, General Secretary, Shanghai 


ANKING, the old southern capital 
of China, was the place of meet- 
ing (November 7-10) of the most repre- 
sentative and influential convention of 
Chinese ever held. Having entered the 
massive city walls and proceeded to the 
heart of the city, we at length stood be- 
fore a remarkable scene. There, in the 
midst of a college campus, stood a bam- 
boo pavilion. About the gateway was 
the honorary guard from the Viceroy’s 
yamen, each guardsman wearing large 
“ characters ’’ on his back meaning brave! 
Into this pavilion were gently moving 
600 to 700 students in their gowns of 
cotton, silk and velvet—a variety of cos- 
tume and color which Northfield and 
Geneva know nothing of. The pavilion 
itself was a work of art. It had been 
built for this special occasion. Here, un- 
der the myriad flags with hieroglyphic 
mottoes, and ox-horn lanterns swinging 
overhead, the greatest student conven- 
tion ever held in China met, prayed and 
resolved. 

It had been intended to keep this con- 
vention down to 130 delegates, but it 
burst its bounds, and we found 170 vot- 
ing delegates present, and, in addition, 
about 500 pastors, students, and laymen. 
Thirty-three colleges in north, central, 
and south China sent representatives. 
The delegates spoke at least six distinct 
languages, but by a constant mixture of 
English and Mandarin all were able to 
participate in the gathering. One dele- 
gation left home nearly three weeks be- 
fore the Convention opened, in order to 





spend the time at Nanking in getting a 
start on the Mandarin language. In my 
own experience | recall no American 
student who made like sacrifices in order 
to get the most out of Northfield. 

Mr. S. Niwa, General Secretary of the 
Tokyo Association, was the fraternal 
delegate from Japan, as was Mr. Philip 
Gillett, General Secretary, from lorea. 
Their presence assisted in making pos- 
sible a change in the Chinese name of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Japanese name was adopted, which 
means in Chinese, literally, “ Association 
of Christian Men of Vigorous Years.” 

Mr. John R. Mott was greatly used of 
God throughout the Convention. On the 
closing day 150 Christians handed in their 
names in writing as determined to give 
up secret sins, and seventy-six professors 
and students for the first time publicly 
confessed Christ. It was the most mar- 
velous single evangelistic meeting held 
in China within the knowledge of anyone 
present. 

Another striking proof of the earnest- 
ness of these students was given when 
they subscribed over $1,000 silver (count- 
ing other delegates, $1,752.62) to help 
carry on the national work. The conven- 
tion unanimously voted: (1) to appeal to 
the International Committee for large re- 
inforcements for the rapidly growing 
work; (2) to resume the publication of 
The Chinese Intercollegian; (3) to greatly 
increase the pamphlet literature of the 
movement, (4) to secure and train a Chi- 
nese National Traveling Secretary; (5) to 
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emphasize the evangelistic element in the 
work; (6) to send a delegate next year to 
the General Conference of World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in Denmark, 
and to the World’s Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Norway; 
(7) to invite the Korean Association to 
affiliate itself with the China movement. 

Mr. D. Willard Lyon, the founder of 
our student work, resigned as General 
Secretary for China, in order that he 
might devote himself to the great claims 
of our work for Bible studies, pamphlet, 
and periodical literature. He has a large 
and influential field as Editorial Secretary 
of the National Committee. His suc- 
cessor as National General Secretary is 
Mr. F. S. Brockman, well known among 
the American Associations, who has been 
Acting Secretary during Mr. Lyon’s re- 
cent absence in America. 

When one considers the spiritual ag- 
gressiveness of the addresses at the Con- 
vention, the enthusiasm with which 
thinking men confronted the greatest 


single problem of the age, the spirit of 
hopefulness, and the determination writ- 
ten on every countenance, he must con- 
clude that the martyr Church has no 
thought of retiring from the field. “ Asia 
for God ” was the message of the students 
of Japan; “ Asia for God ” was the prayer 
of the students of China. Great were the 
heart-searchings, great were the resolves. 
The leaders of Christian thought in China 
were united as one man for this super- 
human task. Over their heads as they 
prayed were the purple and gold “ char- 
acters,” “ That they all may be one.” 
Before them as they resolved lay the vast 
nation, satisfied with its superstition and 
sin. Let us rise up and, with these chosen 
men of China, resolve, and do. Whole 
nations are in bondage and do not know 
it. But these student leaders know the 
way to freedom. “ Asia for God ” is their 
watch-cry. What is yours? Chinese 
Association men anxiously await your 
reply; upon it largely depends the relig- 
ious future of their Empire. 


The Physical Directorship as a Life Investment 
3y Luther Gulick, M.D. 


HERE is no one topic that is more 
generally interesting to young 
men than is the subject of sport in its 
varied lines. If the atmosphere of the 
athletics into which a young man goes 
is manly, clean and Christian, the effect 
upon his life is strong and wholesome. 
If, on the other hand,—as is frequently 
the case,—the dominant tone of the ath- 
letic spirit is victory at any cost, if bet- 
ting on the games is regarded as inno- 
cent, if the stories and language used 
in the dressing-rooms are profane and 
“smutty,” one of the major influences 
toward wickedness is set at work in the 
life of the average boy. 

This boy is a hero-worshiper, and un- 
consciously forms his life largely accord- 
ing to the bearing of the successful man 
in the line in which he is interested. For 
this, among other reasons, those who 
wish to invest their lives in a way that 
shall produce large results in the mold- 
ing of character for the Kingdom of 
God, and who have the gifts of personal 





leadership, find much opportunity for 
such service in connection with the phys- 
ical directorship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It is probable 
that with most of us the personal rela- 
tions that we have with other people 
should be the largest single element in 
determining the use of our whole life. 

The physical director of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has oppor- 
tunities to come into the most intimate 
contact with the lives of young men at a 
most critical time, the period when char- 
acter is forming. Not only this, but he 
comes into contact with these lives in a 
way that is peculiarly intimate. He 
stands in a relation to them of possessing 
peculiar power and information which 
they desire, so that they constantly come 
to him for advice on a large group of 
topics related to personal living and 
habits. Thus the physical directorship 
offers a rare field for strong Christian 
men, who possess the qualities of leader- 
ship in athletic matters. 
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There is also another side of the sub- 
ject which is important. With the devel- 
opment of the city, it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary to afford to young 
men the opportunity for that cultivation 
of the body which is one of the essential 
elements both to good thinking and to 
good feeling. The desk and counter are 
removing from city young men all op- 
portunity for the manual labor that has 
been the means of physical development 
during all the ages of man’s history; so 
that biologically a new condition is grad- 
ually obtaining, namely, one from which 
muscular work has been largely removed. 

The view of medicine as an agent by 
which disease is to be cured indicates its 
great importance; but we have come to 
see that the prevention of disease, while 
less dramatic, is of even more importance 
than is its cure. Still further, we realize 
that a third conception is even higher 
than that of the prevention of disease, 
namely, the building up of a strong 
organism,—an organism having great 
vitality which may be able, not only to 


resist the noxious elements in one’s en- 
vironment, but to accomplish great 
work in the world. Thus, speaking from 
the scientific standpoint, it may not be 
too much to say that few, if any, profes- 
sions look more to the future or are more 
definitely related to the newer needs of 
civilization, than is that one which has to 
do with the building up of health and 
power on the part of city young men. 

There is need of college graduates in 
the physical directorship, particularly be- 
cause of the extent and variety of the 
problems involved in physical training. 
From the scientific standpoint, it is as 
yet a comparatively unknown field. Ex- 
pert and highly trained workers are 
needed, and are offered rare opportuni- 
ties of service in new directions. There 
is perhaps no single line of effort which, 
to a man of the requisite equipment, 
offers more opportunities for turning 
men toward the Kingdom, and for ser- 
vice in the scientific field, than that of the 
physical directorship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


Yale’s First Missionary Martyr 


By William H. Sallmon, 


FINELY executed portrait of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, Yale’s first 
missionary martyr, done by Professor 
John F. Weir, of the Yale Art School, 
has been donated to Dwight Hall by the 
student volunteers of Yale. It hangs in 
a conspicuous place over the landing on 
the main stairway, where all who pass 
may look into the face of the hero. A 
brief dedicatory service was held’on Sun- 
day, October 27, conducted by the writer, 
who was a fellow-worker with Pitkin at 
Yale. After a union meeting of all 
classes in the auditorium of Dwight Hall, 
the leader requested the audience to tarry 
on the stairway at the close of the meet- 
ing. Every man in the large gathering 
remained, while the leader, standing be- 
side the portrait, read the last page of 
the Rev. Harlan P. Beach’s article on 
“Yale’s Contribution to Foreign Mis- 
sions ” in the new Bi-Centennial volume, 
entitled “Two Centuries of Christian 
Activity at Yale,” and offered a heartfelt 
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prayer. The brief, impressive exercise 
touched very deeply all who were pres- 
ent. One leading Yale man said, “ That 
short seven-minute service was the most 
powerful call I ever heard to the foreign 
field.” 

The quotation from Mr. Beach’s ar- 
ticle is as follows: “ One other name 
alone must be recalled—Yale’s illustrious 
martyr, who, at Pao-ting Fu, sealed his 
testimony with his blood in the awful 
summer of 1900. Horace Tracy Pitkin 
(1892) had all that one finds in a home 
of wealth and culture, and in those inner 
riches of a well-trained mind and deeply 
spiritual life. But this man, who may 
stand as a type of the best Yale mission- 
aries, is impelled onward by the awful 
need of China’s millions, and by the 
alluring voice of his Master. Having 
given himself without stint to the work 
of arousing the colleges and enrolling 
scores of missionary volunteers, and hav- 
ing so interested a prominent church that 
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Horace Tracy Pitkin. 


he and his wife became their mission- 
aries, while his own income is used for 
other missionary purposes, the pair go 
forth. They sail eastward, visiting and 
carefully scrutinizing the fields and work 
of missionaries ‘of the Levant and India, 
in order to learn lessons for future guid- 
ance in their chosen field. The arduous 
work of language study occupies his early 
years there, but not to the exclusion of 
personal growth and the exercise of a 
beautiful unconscious influence. Finally 
he reaches the long-wished-for day when 
he can engage in more active duties; but 
it is also the hour when ominous clouds 
are just about bursting into the awful 


storm of carnage which wrought in China 
in 1900 a worse than Diocletian persecu- 
tion. The last letter is written to his 
wife, then in America, in which is his 
pzean of victory, ‘ Jesus shall reign.’ The 
3oxer leaders approach, but this true 
son of Yale does not flinch, the more as 
two women missionaries are in his care. 
On the eve of his translation he spends 
the hours far into the night with a native 
Christian, and buries a letter to his wife; 
but rightly fearing that the enemy will 
discover it, he leaves a ‘ mouth letter,’ 
which this faithful native later was able 
to transmit in writing: ‘ Tell Mrs. Pitkin 
that God was with me, and His peace my 
consolation. Tell her that when Horace 
[their little boy] is twenty-five years old, 
I hope he will come to China and preach 
the Gospel in my place.’ With the morn- 
ing came the martyr’s crown, and he fell 
while protecting lus helpless fellow- 
countrywomen. 

“ Pitkin died, but he is not dead. In 
Dwight Hall is his reminder, and his 
memory is a living summons to our be- 
loved university. Her sons are men of 
influence and power, and dominate in 
many callings. Hitherto they have not 
looked fairly in the face their obligations 
to suffering humanity beyond the seas. 
A few have done nobly, but the many are 
needed. The blood of our martyr cries 
to us from the ground, and his spirit, if 
capable of earthly ministries, hovers now 
over Yale, saving to the men of his be- 
loved Alma Mater, ‘ Jesus shall reign’ 
in every land, but only after the man 
who has truly found his life is ready, for 
Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, to lose it. 
Who will follow in the steps of our 
glorious hero? ” 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute Building 


HE splendid new Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building at 

the Virginia Polytechnic Institute is a 
very striking example of what can be 
accomplished by hard, persistent, con- 
centrated effort. In March, 1896, five or 
six of the cadets, who were then leaders 
in the college Association, recognizing 
the great need of an Association build- 
ing there, set on foot a movement to 


secure the funds necessary to erect such 
a building. The students and Faculty 
then at the Institute subscribed some 
$4,000 to the fund. The movement then 
came to a standstill until the graduation, 
in June, 1897, of the moving spirt in this 
undertaking, Mr. Lawrence Priddy, of 
Virginia. 

Immediately after graduation he began 
an active canvass for additional funds. 
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Virginia Polytechnic 


He first made a general canvass of Vir- 
ginia, and then continued his appeals in 
several of the cities of the East. In this 
way, by private appeal, $15,000 more 
were secured. To give some meager idea 
of the tremendous amount of work re- 
quired to secure this money, we print a 
few statistics from Mr. Priddy’s note- 
book. More than two years were given 
entirely to this canvass, and in that time 
he traveled by rail 36,796 miles; by horse- 
back (in the mountainous districts of 
Virginia), 518 miles; by buggy, 582 miles; 
wrote 3,419 personal letters, and called 
personally on 18,864 people. The build- 
ing is now complete, and, with its furni- 
ture and equipment, represents a total 
outlay of more than $25,000. It was 
opened for the reception of students at 
the beginning of the present college year, 
and will be dedicated with appropriate 





Institute Building. 


ceremonies during the next college com- 
mencement. It contains, in addition to 
an assembly hall, where the regular 
weekly religious meetings of the Associa- 
tion are held, a well-equipped gymna- 
sium with modern bathing facilities, a 
library, a reading-room, game rooms, 
Secretary's office and private study, a 
coat-room, a bicycle storage room, two 
Bible-class rooms, and fifteen nicely fur- 
nished dormitory rooms. These rooms 
are all rented to post-graduate students, 
and the rents from these, together with 
the fee of $5 charged for membership, 
make the building a practically self-sus- 
taining institution. The Institute fur- 
nishes heat and lights without charge. 
There is a small debt on the building, 
for the payment of which Mr. Priddy is 
earnestly laboring to secure the funds; 
friends of the Institute should respond. 


Mr. Beach’s New Book’ 


By John W. Wood, Corresponding Secretary Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, Protestant Episcopal Church 


HIS work is the natural product 
of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. It supplies a demand which the 
Movement has created. In its spirit and 
method it is a worthy response to Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s suggestion of several 
years ago that the whole subject of Chris- 
tian missions needed a more scientific 
treatment. To study this book is to enjoy 
a new introduction to the twentieth cen- 
tury world. It presents that world as a 
subject of evangelization, —a world in 
which God is working His purpose out 
through the service and self-sacrifice of 
heroic men and women. It is a book 
without a counterpart in the existing lit- 
erature of missions. 

Mr. Beach has brought to his task two 
chief qualities—personal experience in 
and wide acquaintance with the mission 
field, and an intimate knowledge of the 
requirements of students of missions, 
gained through the correspondence and 
criticism of hundreds of undergraduates 
and professors. He has inseparably 
linked the mission field and academic life. 
As one reads this volume his mind inevi- 
tably turns to the little room, high up ina 
New York office building, where the au- 
thor has sat these many days a watchman, 
—and more than that, a workman. On 
the one hand, he has been in close touch 
with the vigorous, impatient life of the 
universities, on the other, with the pa- 
tient, far-seeing effort of the mission 
field. He has been noting the conditions 
and events that make for and against the 
Kingdom’s progress. In this volume we 
have the result of this watching and work- 
ing in an inspiring interpretation of the 
mission field to the university. 

In comprehensiveness of treatment, in 
the freshness of its information, and in 
the compactness of its statement, the 
volume is unique. The geography of a 
large part of the world, the social, indus- 


'A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Mis- 
sions. By Harlan P. Beach, M.A. Vol. L, 
Geography. New York : Student Volunteer 
Movement. Cloth. Price $2.50 per set. 


trial, political, and religious conditions of 
two-thirds of the human race, and the 
efforts now being made to aid the light 
of God’s truth to break into the dark 
places, are described in a book of 570 
pages. And yet the style is easy and the 
narrative of absorbing interest. One is 
led on from point to point, his enthusiasm 
quickening at every page. The book is 
not a history of missions, but rather an 
account of present-day work and meth- 
ods, and of the environment in which the 
work is being done. To master the vol- 
ume will be to lay the foundation for a 
liberal education in the things of greatest 
concern to human life. 

If we follow the table of contents we 
shall be led in orderly succession from 
the needs of the aborigines of our own 
land, through the less favored countries 
of our continent and hemisphere, over the 
islands of the seven seas to Asia and 
Africa with their overwhelming prob- 
lems, and so back to America to con- 
sider our responsibility to the Asiatics 
residing among us. If we turn to the 
other end of the book and consult the 
exhaustive index we shall find abundant 
suggestions for topical study of many 
kinds. Used in either way, the book is 
a mine, with the gold near the surface 
but abundant in quantity. 

The division of each section into a 
general and a missionary part is admi- 
rable. It ought to be the means of get- 
ting the volume into the hands of many 
who “ don’t believe in foreign missions,” 
but do wish to know something of 
China’s political present and future, or 
Japan’s commercial development, or the 
strange customs of out-of-the-way peo- 
ple. As such an one reads he will cer- 
tainly be led on from the statement that 
China’s coal supply exceeds that of Eu- 
rope to learn something of what Chris- 
tian Europe is doing to relieve the sor- 
rows of heathen China. He will be in- 
terested in the contrast between the cost 
of Christian missions and military expe- 
ditions, and in the still more striking con- 
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trast between the fruits of each. He will 
be inspired by the unvarnished record of 
present-day heroes and heroines, and by 
the reality of the faith and living of native 
Christians. It will be strange indeed if, 
as he reads, he is not convinced that no 
one can deliberately remain ignorant of 
the missionary enterprise and still lay 
claim to a thorough education. And 
like Mr. Beach he will be of the opinion 
that the missionaries “ have come out of 
the worsethan Boxer Uprising of humor- 
ist, ignorant and prejudiced tourist, om- 
niscient stay-at-home journalist and 
atheist, with some wounds, yet with 
colors flying, and a reputation increased 
rather than sullied.” 

If as one passes from land to land un- 
der Mr. Beach’s guidance he notes only 
the sins that mar the life of men, he may 
indeed be hopeless of the future. But 
when he notes also the service that his 
fellows are rendering, and the success 
that follows their efforts, he must share 
the conviction that “the day of His en- 
thronement as Lord of all awaits the 
will of His blood-bought Church. That 
the day will eventually come is as sure 
as His unfailing Word.” And he will 
also be brought to face the question of 


present duty. Mr. Beach’s interpretation 
of the motto of the Student Volunteer 
Movement is a striking one. “ The Chi- 
nese character for world and for gener- 
ation,” he says, “is made up of three 
tens. While Occidentals speak of a gen- 
eration as being thirty-three years in 
duration, this linguistic fossil of past 
millenniums asserts that in three brief 
decades the Chinese race comes to birth, 
lives its cheerless life, and crumbles into 
dust. 

“Is not this a picture of the non-Chris- 
tian world also? Christians may not dally 
when such momentous interests are at 
stake—when a thousand million souls, 
each of them valued at more than a world 
by our Lord, are hanging in the balance. 
The Church of God may sleep on for 
thirty years more; but when it awakes 
the thousand million will have passed be- 
yond her power to bless them. If the 
non-Christian nations are not evangel- 
ized in our generation, then the Church 
can never perform her duty to the two- 
thirds of the human race to which she has 
been commanded to minister.” 

Mr. Beach’s book is a call and an in- 
spiration to present-day evangelization. 
It should receive a wide reading. 
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Eleven students of Keystone Academy 
have this year taken Christ as their 
Savior. 


At Doane College, Nebraska, out of 
150 students thirty-three are in mission 
study classes. Last year there were 
twelve. 


A mission-study class has been organ- 
ized at Harvard University with an en- 
rolment of eight leading Christian 
workers. 


The Association at Centenary College, 
Jackson, La., has a good library of over 
500 volumes, a membership of sixty stu- 
dents, and three Bible classes. 


A Faculty personal workers Bible 
class, which was started last year at Pur- 


due University, is continued this vear 
with increased strength and enthusiasm. 


Of the thirty-five men attending Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania College thirty-three 
are members of the Association, and 
thirty-one are members of the Bible 
classes. 


Last year the University of Syracuse 
had but twenty members in four Bible 
classes. This year there are eighty mem- 
bers in five classes. Thirty are attend- 
ing the mission-study class. 


The South Carolina College Associa- 
tion has a larger number of members 
than for several years, has four Bible 
classes using the four-year cycle of the 
Student Department, and a mission-study 
class. 
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Newton Theological Institution, at 
Newton Centre, Mass., raised $250 last 
year for home and foreign missions 
by voluntary offerings. An additional 
amount was also raised for local mission- 
ary work. 


At the Detroit College of Medicine, 
where an Association was organized less 
than a year ago in a very difficult field, 
there are now over eighty members, and 
an active campaign for Bible study is 
being pushed. 


The first college conference of the Stu- 
dent Associations of Montana was held 
at Helena, November 29 to December 1. 
The conference was in charge of Mr. 
E. T. Colton, Traveling Secretary of the 
Student Department. 


At the Kansas City University there 
are six classes in mission study, three 
being conducted under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and three under the auspices of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


The Association at Kansas State Nor- 
mal School is growing in numbers and in 
usefulness. A daily prayer meeting is 
well attended, while Professor T. N. Iden 
conducts a large Bible class. The en- 
rollment last year reached 500. 

Mr. J. C. Tennant, General Secretary 
at Syracuse University, has resigned, to 
take up the business that devolved upon 
him because of the death of his father. 
Matthew L. Dunn, ’92, the President of 
the Association, succeeds Mr. Tennant. 





The Association at Purdue University 
has recently published an address entitled 
“ The Bible as a Text Book,” by Stanley 
M. Coulter, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
at this University. It was issued as 
Bulletin No. 3 in a series of publications 
of that Association. 


The Volunteers of all the Minnesota 
colleges have organized as the Minnesota 
Student Volunteer Union, with forty 
members. They meet once each month 


for program, business, and a_ social 
hour. New volunteers are being secured 
each month. 


Twenty-two delegates from fourteen 
student Associations attended the Col- 
ored Conference at Pittsburg, Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1. Associations in 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
were represented. 





The mission-study class at Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has an en- 
rollment of fifty-two, an increase of ten 
over last year. The membership of the 
Association has also increased by thirty- 
six. A male chorus leads the singing at 
religious meetings. 


At Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss., 
the Association, which was organized 
last year, has eighty members. There 
are two Bible classes using “ Studies in 
the Life of Christ,” in addition to a large 
class following the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union reading course. 


The Association at Washington and 
Lee University takes twenty subscrip- 
tions for THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. A copy 
is given each month to every Cabinet 
member and committeeman. They read 
it, and pass it on to the others. Marked 
copies are also sent to members of the 
Faculty. 





Millsaps College Association, at Jack- 
son, Miss., has two Bible classes, with an 
enrollment of twenty-five, ten students 
in mission study, and a membership of 
ninety students. Two devotional meet- 
ings are held each week, on Sunday after- 
noon, with an attendance of forty, and on 
Friday night with sixty present. 


The University of Michigan Associa- 
tion has published an attractive folder, 
giving a list of seventy-three daily, weekly 
and monthly papers and magazines 
which are found in the reading-room of 
the Association, and inviting all the stu- 
dents, whether members or not, to make 
use of the reading-room. 
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The devotional meetings at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are growing in in- 
terest. The Association has organized 
an orchestra of sixteen pieces, under the 
direction of the president of the Musi- 
cians’ Union of Minneapolis. There are 
eleven volunteers organized into the 
first Volunteer Band in the history of 
the institution. 


At the College Conference of the Mis- 
souri State Convention, which was held 
at Columbia, November 21 to 24, much 
emphasis was laid upon personal work 
and Bible study. The Sunday Gospel 
Meeting was led by Mr. C. C. Michener. 
Of the sixty-three men who expressed a 
desire to become Christians fifty-two 
were students. 


Recently a farewell reception was given 
at the student home of the Association 
at the University of Copenhagen to Dr. 
Fox Maule, one of the members, who was 
about to sail as the first Danish medical 
missionary. He will spend two years in 
study at the Mission hospital in Damas- 
cus, and will later work among the 
Bedouins in Syria. 


A conference of the Student Christian 
Unions of Victoria, Australia, was held 
on Saturday, August 17, at Ormond Col- 
lege. A similar conference was held on 
the following Saturday for the Christian 
Unions of New South Wales at St. Paul’s 
College, University of Sydney. Impor- 
tant topics connected with the work of 
the Unions were discussed. 


On November 12 College Night was 
celebrated by the various Student Asso- 
ciations in Cleveland, Ohio. Professor 
Mattoon M. Carter presided, and ad- 
dresses were given by the President of 
the Cleveland Association, Mr. F. P. 
Fenn, and by Dr. Charles A. Eaton. 
College songs and yells were character- 
istic features of the occasion. 


The regular mid-term spread at the 
University of California was held Tues- 
day, November 12. With an attendance 
of 250, and with no lack of the old-time 
enthusiasm, a very profitable hour was 


spent. Many hopeful indications for the 
future were manifest, most prominent of 
which was the increasing interest of the 
Faculty in the work of the Association. 


Bible classes have been organized at 
the following professional schools in 
Louisville: Louisville Dental College, 
the University of Louisville Medical Col- 
lege, and the Louisville Medical College. 
Classes have also been organized recently 
at the Southern School of Osteopathy, at 
Franklin, Bethel College, at Russellville, 
and South Kentucky College, at Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 


Central University, at Danville, Ky., 
has recently had a series of evangelistic 
meetings conducted by the Rev. Henry 
H. Sweets, of Louisville. The Faculty 
has given the Association two rooms for 
their work, and a lady friend has donated 
$50 toward the furnishing of the Asso- 
ciation home. This provides a cozy read- 
ing-room and an attractive hall for the 
meetings. 


The Association at Campbell Uni- 
versity, Holton, Kan., secured part of the 
fund for sending delegates to Lake Ge- 
neva last year by working out road taxes. 
One of the students had served formerly 
as a road master. He took contracts 
from the superintendent of road improve- 
ments and used student labor in fulfilling 
the contract. The money which was 
paid to the students was applied toward 
the Geneva fund. 


The more commodious house occu- 
pied by the Association at the University 
of Wisconsin is greatly appreciated by all 
the men who frequent Association head- 
quarters. Thirty men are rooming in 
the house. One hundred and twenty-five 
new members have been taken into the 
Association this fall. The Employment 
Bureau has been especially successful in 
helping working students, over 100 po- 
sitions having been furnished to appli- 
cants. 


The cabinets of the four student Asso- 
ciations for colored men in Atlanta—At- 
lanta Baptist College, Atlanta University, 


—E 
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Morris-Brown College, and Gammon 
Theological Seminary—held a_ union 
meeting recently to consider such ques- 
tions as, “* What Can We Do to Increase 
the Efficiency of Our Individual Associa- 
tions?” “* What Can We Do to Strength- 
en the Work of the Colored Men’s De- 
partment?” -Lunch was served at the 
close. 





Two classes, aggregating a member- 
ship of twenty, have been enrolled in 
Bible study at Alfred University. One 
class of seven members is studying mis- 
sions. The majority of the young men 
are members of the Association. During 
a visit by Mr. E. C. Jenkins, State Stu- 
dent Secretary, one man accepted Christ, 
and several others expressed a determi- 
nation to lead better lives. The Week 
of Prayer was observed by the Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, Bible Study 
Secretary of the Student Department, 
will be in Toronto during the next two 
months as Secretary for local arrange- 
ments of the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, which will be held in Toronto 
February 26 to March 2. Mr. H. P. 
Andersen, who was Acting Secretary of 
the Bible-Study Department for two 
years ending last summer, will again 
serve in this capacity during the absence 
of Mr. Hicks. 





The Volunteer Band of eight men at 
Susquehanna University is doing most 
aggressive work among the churches of 
its own and adjoining counties. The four 
best-qualified members are selected as the 
active workers. The others are prepared 
for the work through training and special 
courses of reading. At the churches, be- 
sides presenting the needs of the non- 
Christian world and the possibility of the 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration, they seek to organize and put on 
a working basis the young people’s so- 
cieties. 


Mr. Naosada Tokai, Class of ’o1 of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, Japan, has 
accepted the position of Japanese Na- 
tional Traveling College Secretary of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Japan. Mr. Tokai is the first graduate 
of the Imperial University to take up 
Christian work as a life-work, and as a 
consequence he is a marked man. He 
made history his major at the University. 
He is a Christian of several years’ stand- 
ing, and since his conversion has been 
looking forward to some form of relig- 
ious work. 


The Volunteer Band at Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Mich., has adopted the 
policy of circulating missionary litera- 
ture among a select number of students 
“ach week. The literature used is se- 
cured from the various missionary 
boards in leaflet or pamphlet form. At 
the meeting of the Band a list of names 
with literature adapted to meet the needs 
of each is submitted. Distribution of 
the literature is then undertaken by ap- 
pointed members of the Band. Over 
half of the membership of the Associa- 
tion has been enrolled in Bible study. 


Beginning with fifty-seven members at 
the opening of the session, Lehigh Uni- 
versity Association has doubled its mem- 
bership. The attendance at the weekly 
meetings is more than double that of a 
year ago, while that of the Bible classes 
is three times as great. A class of nine 
men is studying missions. This is the 
first mission class in the history of the 
Association. Thirty-five dollars have 
been subscribed by the Association mem- 
bers toward missions. The reading and 
study-room, opened this year, is being 
used by a large proportion of the stu- 
dent body. 


The Association at Ohio University 
has issued an attractive directory of the 
University. It contains the names of the 
officers of all student organizations in 
the University, the names and addresses 
of all members of the Faculty, and the 
names and home and college addresses 
of all students, together with a map of 
the city of Columbus. Five hundred 
copies have been sold at ten cents each, 
and this, together with advertising, has 
paid for the expense of the directory. 
The enrolment in the Bible classes has 
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increased to 125. Last year the total 
enrolment did not exceed fifty. 


The Association at Brown University 
has 305 members, which is forty per cent. 
of the undergraduate body, and the larg- 
est membership since the. organization 
of the Association. One-half of the en- 
tering class have become members. The 
enrollment in Bible study is larger than 
last year, and a better average attendance 
at classes is being secured. The Week 
of Prayer for young men, November 10 
to 16, was observed by daily meetings. 
A city pastor gave an address on prayer 
at one of the meetings, while another 
service was devoted to prayer for Mr. 
Mott and his work abroad. 


A missionary conference of three days’ 
duration. was held at Sackville, N. B., 
November 8, under the auspices of the 
Mt. Allison University Association. Two 
missionaries, a minister under appoint- 
ment to the foreign field and a Board 
representative, gave addresses. At the 
Sunday afternoon meeting twelve of the 
fifteen non-volunteers among the stu- 
dents present signified their willingness 
to work for Christ, either at home or 
abroad, as the Church should direct. 
The contribution to missions last year 
was an increase of 600 per cent. over the 
preceding year, due largely to the intro- 
duction of systematic giving. 


Dean Henry C. King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, recently addressed students at Cor- 
nell, Syracuse, and Columbia universi- 
ties. He spent three days at Syracuse, 
one at Columbia, where he addressed 
three meetings, and four days at Cornell. 
Among the topics used were: “ The Su- 
preme Claims of the Christian Life upon 
Thoughtful Men”; “ How to Make a 
Rational Fight for Character’; “ The 
Meaning of the Death of Christ ’’; “ The 
Significance of Jesus Christ”; “The 
Obscurity of Spiritual Truth.” The ob- 
ject of the addresses was to stimulate 
honest thinking on the great questions 
of religious life. Large audiences gath- 
ered to hear Dr. King, and he succeeded 
in planting germinal thoughts that must 


bear fruit in better lives. 


Much time also 
was given to personal conferences. 


The Twelfth Annual Conference of 
the colleges in the maritime provinces 
was held at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, No- 
vember 28 to December 1. _ Fifty-nine 
delegates were present, from Dalhousie, 
Mt. Allison, University of New Bruns- 
wick, Acadia, and Prince of Wales col- 
leges, and from Sackville and Horton 
academies. The Conference was pro- 
nounced the best one so far. The morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions were devoted 
to the presentation and discussion of the 
vital problems of student work, and in 
the evenings the public were invited to 
hear the addresses, which were given by 
ministers, professors, and Provincial and 
Student Secretaries. At the closing ses- 
sion, which was for delegates only, a 
thoroughgoing and aggressive policy 
was presented for adoption by the vari- 
ous Associations. 





In the University of Minnesota Daily 
the following notice appeared for several 
days: “ Anyone who knows of cases of 
sickness among the students will confer 
a great favor upon the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, by reporting the cases to the As- 
sociations. These Associations intend 
to see that all students who are sick have 
the best of care, but many cases never 
come to their attention. Instructors are 
requested to report the names of stu- 
dents absent from their classes, presum- 
ably on account of sickness, and the As- 
sociations will gladly look up such cases 
and report to the instructors. Please re- 
port names to Mr. P. O. Hanson or Miss 
Ada B. Hillman.” The committee on 
the care of the sick distributed self-ad- 
dressed postal cards among the houses 
where students room and board to be 
used in informing the committee in case 
of illness. 





One of the first Volunteer Bands was 
organized at the University of Wooster, 
Wooster, O. Members of that Band, 
under the leadership of D. Willard Lyon, 
raised over $300 from members of the 
Faculty, students, and citizens, for the 
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purchase of missionary books. This sum 
of money was placed with the Library 
Committee of the University. Over three 
hundred volumes were purchased. The 
books already in the library, dealing with 
missionary topics, were placed in the 
“Missionary Alcove,” raising the num- 
ber to between six and seven hundred 
volumes. At the present time there are 
over nine hundred bound volumes, with 
a large number of pamphlets and leaflets 
in addition. The use of the alcove is not 
confined to the students alone. Various 
young people’s societies and other relig- 
ious Organizations of the churches make 
large use of these volumes. 





Twenty-four new Associations have 
been admitted to the Student Movement 
since report was last made in the June 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. These are as follows: 
Six Professional School Associations— 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Medical Department, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Medical Department, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; Dental De- 


partment of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Birmingham Medical and 
Dental College, Birmingham, Ala.; Bal- 
timore University School of Medicine, 
Baltimore, Md. One Theological As- 
sociation, the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Richmond, Va. Seventeen other 
Associations: University of Wyoming, 


Laramie, Wyo.; Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, Lima, N. Y.; University 
of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn.; Peo- 


ple’s and Morgan’s School, Fayette- 
ville, Tenn.; Bethel College, McKenzie, 
Tenn.; Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky.; 
East Florida Seminary, Gainesville, Fla.; 
North Georgia Baptist College, Morgan- 
town, Ga.; South Kentucky College, 
Hopkinsville, Ky.; Gordon Institute, 
Barnesville, Ga.; Rutherford College, 
Rutherford College, N. C.; Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kan.; South 
Carolina Co-educational Institution, 
Edgefield, S. C.; Arkadelphia Methodist 
College, Arkadelphia, Ark.; Columbia 
Normal Academy, Columbia, Mo.; Cher- 
okee County High School, Columbus, 
Mo.; Southwestern Baptist University, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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Suggestions on Studies I.-V. 


OLUME lI., containing the de- 
scriptive portion of the text-book 
to be used, “ A Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions,” is more extended 
than any previous issue of the Volunteer 
Series. Yet if only fifteen studies are 
devoted to the course during the re- 
mainder of the year, the average length 
of each will be but thirty-six pages. This 
can be read in a trifle more than an hour, 
and it should be done by every member 
of the class as the first and most time- 
consuming part of the preparation. 
Note how this should be done. As the 
purpose of the course is to give the stu- 
dent a world-wide view of the fields, 
both for the inspiration that comes from 
such a vision and also as a preparation 
for fuller courses on individual coun- 
tries, their master-workmen, etc., the 
aim here should be to gain general im- 
pressions of the larger whole and to sin- 


gle out those features of each lesson 
which “find you,” to use Coleridge’s 
phrase. Do not attempt to memorize the 
occasional lists of societies, with the rec- 
ord of their distribution, nor any other 
tables or petty details, some of which 
must be included in a book of reference. 
Read with the mind alert for compara- 
tive values, and at the end of the study, 
check the two or three passages of the 
section traversed that most interest or 
move you. Read with your atlas open, 
and impress upon the memory leading 
localities alluded to in the text. Make 
use of the index of Volume I. as a test 
of knowledge gained, consulting those 
portions of it bearing on the field studied. 
No student can go through the course in 
this way without knowing more of the 
world, its varied populations, and their 
claims upon the Christian than he has 
even dreamed of before. While it may 
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not count as part of the curriculum, we 
venture the assertion that ten years hence 
no text-book studied during the college 
course will have been more broadening 
and vital to the graduate than this one. 
In addition to reading the entire lesson 
once, the student should prepare with 
special care the short assigned section 
for which the leader has made him re- 
sponsible. Remember the obligations of 
co-operative study, and be ambitious to 
carry to each session of the class some in- 
teresting or inspiring bits of information 
that will make fellow-students always 
connect your name with those important 
facts. Turn to the Bibliography of Ap- 
pendix B and note what works suggested 
there and starred as of peculiar value are 
in the library. If none of them are to 
be had, do not fail to consult encyclo- 
peedias, which will enlarge your knowl- 
edge of every field. Absorb the striking 
features of the pictures in those books, 
and do not hesitate to carry them to the 
class for others’ pleasure and profit. 
Turning from these general sugges- 
tions to specific hints as to the first five 
studies as they are assigned in THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN scheme, the first one in- 
cludes those alien races nearest home, the 
Eskimos and Indians of America, de- 
scribed in Chapter I. Have you any ade- 
quate conception of their physical sur- 
roundings, their homes, their religion? 
Do you even know anything about the 
reservation life near you? Work out 
from this chapter the picture in its main 
outlines, and then go to the Britannica 
for light on the Eskimo and to Johnson’s 
or Chambers’ for further information that 
may give color to the Indian sketch. Rat- 
zel and Keane furnish illustrations to aid 
in this, while Schoolcraft, Bancroft, Brin- 
ton and official reports of the Canadian 
and United States Governments supply 
material in still greater abundance. Page 
and Jackson for the Eskimos, and Young, 
Thompson and Riggs for the Indians, 
will place very vividly before you the toils 
and joys of the missionary. Do not fail 
to note the problem of the decay of these 
peoples, and the points made by Dr. Rink 
as against Nansen. Above all, strive to 
realize the obligation imposed upon 
Christians by vanishing races. 


Study II. turns the thought, in Chap- 
ters Il. and III., to the tropics and 
America’s Egypt, made so fascinating by 
Prescott and modern writers like Ban- 
croft, Lummis and Romero. What is the 
modern Aztec, or the Maya, and what the 
present condition of descendants of their 
Spanish conquerors? If you have never 
read Prescott and wish to learn very 
quickly the story of the wonderful past, 
Professor Tylor will serve you in the Brit- 
annica, though Bancroft is much fuller. 
You are surprised, perhaps, to find the 
Indian so virile and vitative here, when 
the last study saw him dying. How ac- 
count for the differénce? Most of the 
time should be given to Catholicism in 
its Latin American form, so widely dif- 
ferent from that with which we are 
familiar. Have Dr. Butler and Mr. 
Brown made their case for the need of 
missions in these lands? Do Professor 
Warneck and others of the German 
school present strong enough consider- 
ations to make you believe that these are 
not proper fields for Protestant effort? 
Leave time enough to follow Miss Ran- 
kin in her heroic Mexican pioneering; 
note the photogravures of ghastly rel- 
ics of the Inquisition found by the Meth- 
odists in their ecclesiastical premises; 
find in the stories of “ Mercedes” and 
“ A Mexican Ranch ” something to abide 
with you always as a stimulus to mission- 
ary prayer. Mr. Speer will speak almost 
as powerfully to you through his book 
about Mexico and Central America as 
he could at the Summer Schools. 

In Study I1I.—Chapter IV. through- 
out and Part I. of Chapter V.—the stu- 
dent goes back to modern America’s be- 
ginnings,—the landfall of Columbus, the 
haunts of the buccaneer,—and advances 
to the days of the passing of the Spaniard 
from this hemisphere and to the eco- 
nomic problems that confront our British 
friends in the West Indies. South 
America flits before us with its prodigal 
wealth, its varied races and its future 
probabilities. All these features should 
receive attention. With Charles Kings- 
ley’s “ At Last,” and the interesting pages 
of Reclus or Agassiz or Bates in our 
hand, we shall not lack delightful guides 
into this future home of vast populations. 
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Miss Guinness will give us through dia- 
grams, now a trifle belated, a conception 
ef South American races without the gos- 
pel, and prepare us for the following 
study. Try to realize the religious con- 
dition of our Haitien neighbors and the 
peculiar problems confronting the newly 
established missions in the recently ac- 
quired possessions of the United States. 
Did you realize how easy it was to reach 
India, if you visited that section of it in 
the West Indies or on the northern coast 
of South America? What would you see 
there of India’s life? And what of the 
ubiquitous Chinese in those lands? 

Missionary work in South America and 
the story of Oceania’s darkness and day- 
break, found on pages 124-165 of the 
text-book, constitute Study IV. An im- 
aginary tour of the Neglected Continent, 
under the guidance of the veteran writers 
of ** Protestant Missions in South Amer- 
ica,” or with Miss Guinness to point out 
striking features in the missionary cam- 
paign, will prove interesting supplement- 
ary work. If one would see the possi- 
bilities of usefulness in the foreign centers 
of Latin America, Bishop Taylor lifts the 
veil in “ Our South American Cousins,” 
while Young renders a similar service 
with regard to the aborigines of frigid 
Fuegia and the Gran Chaco. If you 
would know intimately the life of that 
continent within a continent, Brazil, Mr. 
Howells furnishes the best medium in his 
article in the “ Encyclopedia of Mis- 
sions”; or, if a story is preferred, 
“ Tzilda,” by Miss Barnes, will delight 
you. When we launch out on the Pa- 
cific, Ellis’s “‘ Polynesian Researches ”’ is 
the best mirror of these habitations of 
cruelty before Christianity had come to 
them. Miss Brain shows how God’s mis- 
sionaries can transform Hawaii into a 
Christian state, while for incident, the 
saintly Paton is incomparable. The one 
book that is most satisfactory on these 
groups, perhaps, is Alexander’s “ Islands 
of the Pacific.” Young women may like 
to peep into Micronesia through Miss 
Crosby’s “ With South Sea Folk,” and 
every lover of Robert Louis Stevenson 
will be eager to know what he says about 
these ocean gems beneath the Southern 
Cross. 


Study V.—in Chapters VII. and VIII. 
—brings the voyager to the continental 
islands of Australia and New Guinea and 
the “experiment station in social sci- 
ence,” New Zealand, whence he sets sail 
for Malaysia and the Philippines. The 
vanishing Maoris, whom Marsden first led 
to the light, and Australian black fellows 
are deserving of special investigation. 
Dr. Thompson’s “ Moravian Missions ” 
will aid in that direction, though Hod- 
der’s “ Conquests of the Cross ” is better 
still. Writers like McDougall, Butler 
and Page are recommended for the New 
Zealand Maoris, and New Guinea forests 
may be threaded under the leadership of 
the heroic veteran, McFarlane, or pref- 
erably James Chalmers, whose martyr 
blood is scarcely yet dry on the shores 
of that cannibal island. You are doubt- 
less ignorant of the vast empire of little 
Holland in Malaysia. Learn all that you 
can about it now, not forgetting the in- 
ternational island of Borneo, with its 
head-hunting Dayaks. Be sure to re- 
serve time for the new possessions of the 
United States in the Philippines. What 
is Catholicism there, and in what respects 
has the Philippine missionary enterprise 
of yesterday already passed beyond the 
achievements of long-occupied fields, like 
India? Here the student will need to 
turn to periodicals such as the “ Mis- 
sionary Review of the World,” “ The 
Bible Society Record”’ and the denomi- 
national publications to learn the story. 


The Monthly Missionary 
Meeting 


The Volunteer Movement and its 
Convention 


S most institutions are interesting 

themselves in securing delegates 

for the Toronto Convention of the Vol- 

unteer Movement, February 26 to March 

2, this month’s missionary meeting may 

very profitably be devoted to the above 
topic. 

1. While students in general know 
more or less about the Volunteer Move- 
ment, probably very few have any defi- 
nite information about the history of the 
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organization. Let one speaker give an 
account of its origin and the general prin- 
ciples underlying its operations. Material 
for this, as for the other parts suggested 
below, will be found in last month’s issue 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. The report of 
the last Convention, held in 1898 at 
Cleveland, and entitled “ The Student 
Missionary Appeal,’ will also be exceed- 
ingly valuable for all the addresses. 

2. A second speaker may present as 
forcefully and vividly as possible the re- 
sults accomplished by the movement in 
individual lives as well as in the Church 
at large. Pages 57-60 of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN may be used in preparing 
this part. 

3. Having made clear the general work 
of the Movement,the coming Convention 
should be presented. The announcement 
in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, together with 
Mr. Anderson’s article on “ Toronto,” 
will set before the audience what may be 
expected in February. Brief selections 
from the testimonies found on pages 
60-64 of the same periodical will aid in 
making evident the advantages of the 
coming gathering. 

4. Following this, let a number of stu- 
dents who have previously been asked 
to look over the report of the Convention 
in 1898, give, in two or three minutes 
each, their impressions of such addresses 
in that report as most attracted them. 
Better still would it be, when such a 
course is possible, to have someone who 
attended that Convention give an address 
of five or ten minutes, stating from his 
own experience just what would appeal 
most to the students present. Let this 
address be as graphic and strong as pos- 
sible. 

5. If adequate preparation has been 
made, and it is deemed advisable to pre- 
sent the matter at this time, let a brief 
period of prayer lead up to the practical 
work of securing delegates for the To- 
ronto Convention. This part of the pro- 
gram must be very carefully prepared 
for in advance, and in most cases a small 
committee should have been in consulta- 
tion as to what may best be done. Pages 
65 and 66 of the December INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN will give all the needed information 
as to what can be most wisely attempted. 





It is to be understood, of course, that this 
is only the first step, and that, with this 
beginning, which ought to secure most of 
the delegates and funds, a hand-to-hand 
canvass may be subsequently carried on. 
It might be well, in case a popular pro- 
fessor of the institution was in attendance 
at Cleveland, to have him present and 
enforce the statement of plans by a per- 
sonal indorsement and appeal. It goes 
without saying that this extremely im- 
portant topic should have been the sub- 
ject of special prayer before the time of 
meeting, and that the atmosphere of the 
hour should also be prayerful. 


Review 
“A Year of Progress in the World’s 

Student Christian Federation.” New 

York, 1901. Paper, 15 cents. 

This latest publication of the World's 
Student Christian Federation contains in 
condensed form the official repdrts of 
the eleven national or international stu- 
dent movements which are affiliated in 
the Federation for the year ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1901. The reports are in the 
form of answers to nine questions which 
deal with the most important phases of 
the work of a Christian student move- 
ment. From these it can be seen that 
the number of student organizations has 
increased from 1,400 to 1,465, while the 
number of members has increased to 
74,000, a gain of 9,000 during the year. 
Five of the movements report more stu- 
dents led to Christ than in the preceding 
year. Most of the students were influ- 
enced to this decision by personal work, 
Bible study, and in the student confer- 
ences. In several of the movements far- 
reaching spiritual awakenings have taken 
place. The most notable advance in the 
movement throughout the world has been 
in Bible study. Encouraging progress 
in this direction is reported from nearly 
every country, not only in an increase in 
the number enrolled, but also in an im- 
provement in the quality of work done. 
Indeed, the facts with which the forty- 
four-page pamphlet is filled give abun- 
dant ground for encouragement and 
thanksgiving. The report should be read 
by every student Association leader. 














READY IN JANUARY 





“JUBILEE OF WORK FOR YOUNG MEN 
IN NORTH AMERICA” 


This will be the largest, most attractive, and in many respects the most valuable volume 
yet prepared regarding the North American Associations. It is to be in three parts—prac- 
tically three volumes in one—and will be finely illustrated. 


Part I.—REPORT OF THE BOSTON JUBILEE CONVENTION 


This will contain a detailed program of that great gathering; a report in full of the 
Trinity Church service with Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s sermon; the addresses of welcome; 
the letters and telegrams of greeting from rulers of nations and other national dignitaries, 
and from the Association brotherhoods of the world; the greetings delivered by foreign 
visitors from a score of nations; stenographic reports of the great addresses; detailed 
accounts of the business sessions (including the reports of the International Committee and 
its general secretary), and of many auxiliary gatherings, such as sectional conferences, 
receptions and banquets; a full description of the great exhibit; and extracts from the 
religious and secular press on the Association movement and the Jubilee Convention. 


Part Il.—MONTREAL AND BOSTON COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES 


This part will give accounts of the various features in connection with these two cele- 
brations, together with the principal addresses. 


Part III.—WORLD SURVEY OF THE ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


This will be a ‘‘ Golden Book,’’ containing a survey of the movement by countries. 
More than twenty leaders from as many countries have contributed articles on the past 
development and present status of Association work in their respective lands. Historical 
articles are also given concerning the various departments and phases of Association work in 
North America and of its chief supervisory agency. 


NEARLY FORTY PAGES OF SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


These are half-tone engravings of the best quality, most of them prepared especially for 
this volume. They include pictures of many of the foreign visitors and speakers, veterans 
of the North American Association movement, present international, state and metropolitan 
leaders, Mechanics Building, Trinity Church, the convention delegates, and the exhibit 
in detail. 





APPENDIX AND INDEX 


An Appendix gives the names of all foreign visitors and of all regular delegates to, and 
corresponding members of, the convention. A thorough system of indexing adds greatly to 
the value of the volume as a reference book, and a descriptive list of illustrations gives items 
of interest about many of the men whose portraits appear. 


A BOOK OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Altogether the book is of intense interest and of permanent value to every Association 
secretary or committeeman. Pastors, teachers, Sunday-school workers, and those interested 
in Young People’s Societies—whoever is making the effort to help young men mentally, 
morally or physically, will find the book exceedingly helpful. A copy should be placed in 
every Association and city library. 


CLOTH, 8VO, 600 PAGES, $1.75 





The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
3 West Twenty-Ninth Street, New York 
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Just Ready 


MISSIONS 


UNIQUE AND COMPREHENSIVE 


CENTENNIAL SURVEY 
of FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT TO “CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS,” 


BEING A CONSPECTUS OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND RESULTS OF EVANGELICAL 
IN ALL LANDS AT THE CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By the Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 


$2.50 Net 
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A panoramic view of the progress of Christ's kingdom in mission lands during the past century. 
The present status of missions carefully tabulated, with voluminous historical and descriptive 
comments presenting in outline the salient facts, and 
as cannot be found in any other single volume. 
the busy pastor, and a broad outlook for the earnest student. 
of mission fields, very full indices, and a number of beautiful 
usefulness of this remarkable résumé. 
rate, and impressive survey of God’s redemptive work in non-Christian lands it will be found to be 
of exceptional practical value to all students of the contemporary progress of Christianity. 
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ONE VOLUME 400 PAGES 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave, 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Toronto: 25 Richmond St., West 


SIZE 11x9 ILLUSTRATED 


Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
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Union Missionary Training Institute 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. COUNTRY-BRANCH, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Interdenominational Co-Educational 


PURPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 

DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, 
Linguistic. 

INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-eight, pastors, phy- 
sicians and teachers. 

MEDICAL TRAINING DEP’T. 325 Lectures with Clin- 
ical and Dispensary Work. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if 
needed, almost wholly by native teachers. 


SOME RESULTS. Ninety students have gone to sixteen | 


Countries under twelve Missionary Societies. 
CHARGES. %100 per Year the Regular Price. Special 
Rates in Special Cases. 
lirs. L. D. OSBORN, Principal 
13%-133 Waverly Avenue - - #£4Brooklys, N. Y. 


RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to George Hughes & Co. 


PRINTER 


62-65 BIBLE HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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| 2348 18TH 
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PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 
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Of Special Value to Student Volunteers 


THE CALL, QUALIFICATIONS AND PREPARATION OF MISSIONARY 
CANDIDATES. PAPERS BY MISSIONARIES AND 
OTHER AUTHORITIES 


Net Price, postpaid, in cloth binding, 40 cents; in paper 25 cents 


Student Volunteer Movement, 3 West 29th Street, New York 
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